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The Department of State BULLE- 
TIN, a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
partment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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Discussions of Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


Meeting of Representatives of American Republics and 
Department of State 


[Released to the press November 9] 

On the afternoon of November 9 there was 
held in the Department of State another meeting 
of the heads of mission of the American repub- 
lis in Washington with officials of the Depart- 
ment of State, headed by the Acting Secretary 
of State, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
of the meeting was to continue the exchange of 


The purpose 


comments on the Dambarton Oaks proposals. 
Following the meeting the Acting Secretary 
of State said: 


“We met today with the heads of mission of 
the American republics for the purpose of further 
exchange of comments on the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. We had a most fruitful discussion, 
and we are encouraged by the support that the 
American republics are showing for the basic 
ideas embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. We received assurances today that all the 
American republics are giving careful study to 
the proposals and are going to bring their com- 
ments to the group. Some of the heads of mis- 
sion have already placed the views of their govern- 
ments before the group.” 


Meeting of Representatives of Peace-Study Groups’ 


{Address by BENJAMIN GERIG? 


{Released to the press November 10] 

I welcome this opportunity to consider with you 
some aspects of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
more particularly as the groups represented here 
today approach the great question of world or- 
ganization with a long background of experience 
and with a sincere desire to assist in finding an 
effective way to develop enduring peaceful inter- 
national relations. 

The Department of State has followed with 
close attention the splendid work which has for 
years been carried forward by your several organ- 
izations in the field of education and as regards 
the principles which must guide any successful 
program for good understanding among nations on 
which peace depends. The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace have produced 


many objective and incisive studies in the field of 
international organization and law, which have 
been of the greatest value to all students of the 


subject. The League of Nations Association and 


the National Peace Conference have in their sev- 
eral ways sought to disseminate an understanding 
of the principles which should underlie successful 
international cooperation, while the Church Peace 
Union and the World Alliance for International 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 29, 1944, p. 525. 

? Meeting of the Commission To Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, the Church Peace Union, and the National 
Peace Conference in cooperation with the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches, the 
League of Nations Association, and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace held in New York, N. Y., 
Friday, Nov. 10, 1944. 

*Mr. Gerig is Associate Chief of the Division of Inter- 
national Security and Organization, Office of Special 
Political Affairs, Department of State. 
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Friendship Through the Churches both at home 
and abroad have for years upheld without sec- 
tarian bias those moral and religious standards 
without which mankind cannot live on a plane of 
mutual cooperation and respect. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals are relatively 
simple in form and brief in content, but I think 
you will find in them a reflection of many of the 
principles and proposals which have been urged 
upon American attention by your own groups 
over recent years. It is true, of course, that when 
streams of thought and experience coming from 
different nations and peoples must be taken into 
account none of us will find in such a composite 
document all the points to which we may severally 
have attached great importance. The Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals represent, as Secretary Hull 
rightly said, “the highest common denominator 
rather than the plan of any one nation”. 

I think you will not wish me to attempt any 
detailed exposition of the document as it now 
stands nor to discuss in any detail those open ques- 
tions which still remain under consideration before 
the completed document is formally and officially 
submitted to the various governments prior to the 
forthcoming international conference. It might 
be more profitable if we consider together several 
of the major features of the proposals which have 
emerged in the discussion of the proposals since 
they have been before the public. 

First of all, I would like to stress the essentially 
democratic character of the proposed international 
organization. I realize that there is some discus- 
sion that in one major respect the Organization, 
by reason of the fact that very special and heavy 
responsibilities for the maintenance of peace and 
security are laid upon the great powers, departs 
from this democratic basis. I believe, however, 
that a closer examination of the proposals will lead 
one to a different conclusion. 

The maintenance of security must inevitably be 
a special responsibility of those states which have 
the capacity and the will to contribute effectively 
to it. The Security Council, therefore, would be 
organized in such a way that enforcement action 
may be taken promptly and effectively. The 
special powers conferred upon the Security Coun- 
cil, and in particular upon the members capable 
of exercising them, are clearly defined and limited. 
The functions of the proposed Security Council 
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should not be compared with the functions of the 
League of Nations Council, which covered a much 
wider field. It should be noted that action by the 
Security Council would require discussion among 
all its members and would be based upon a decision 
which—no matter how the voting question jg 
settled—would almost certainly require the assent 
of some of the non-permanent members who would 
be elected by the General Assembly. Moreover, 
the action of the Security Council is not one of 
complete freedom; it would be obligated to act in 
accordance with the principles and purposes laid 
down in the Charter. The place of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, therefore, 
is not one of domination but rather one of leader. 
ship and responsibility flowing from the position 
of these powers in the world. 

There is some discussion to the effect that the 
proposed Organization would be more democratic 
if a weighted voting system were adopted in the 
General Assembly. This, however, would have 
the effect of emphasizing the position of the great 
powers not only in the Security Council but also 
in the General Assembly, thus accentuating in 
some degree the difference between great and 
small powers. 

A second feature of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals to which I should like to refer is the pro- 
posed security arrangements. The experience of 
the inter-war period, together with the experience 
of the United Nations in conducting the present 
war to a successful conclusion, was fully taken 
into account in developing these arrangements. | 
think it will be generally agreed that in the Dun- 
barton Oaks proposals the security machinery is 
much more fully developed and laid out in a more 
detailed and well-defined manner than in any pre 
vious plan. Promptness of action is rendered 
more likely by placing responsibility for action i 
one organ alone without the possibility of shift- 
ing it to another venue, as for example the General 
Assembly. 

Furthermore, in developing a Military Staf 
Committee composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent members of the Security Council there 
is an extension of the experience which has 
proved, even in a limited way, to be so successful 
in this war. And finally, by making it possible 
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to utilize regional arrangements or agencies for 
enforcement action taken under the authority of 
the Security Council, there is a further promise 
that the security objectives of the new proposals 
can be more successfully and efficiently carried 
into effect. 

An additional feature of the security arrange- 
ments of the proposed Organization is the pro- 
posal that all the members of the Organization 
should, by special agreement, undertake to make 
available at the call of the Security Council 
armed forces, facilities, and other assistance, and 
that in particular national air-force contingents 
should be held immediately available for combined 
international enforcement action when an emer- 
gency arises. The philosophy behind this proposal 
is that armed force should become the strong arm 
of the universal will to peace, available for the 
protection of all peace-loving states, rather than 
something which in itself is objectionable and to 
be dispensed with; hence the emphasis on the reg- 
ulation of armaments, with a definite anticipation 
that this arrangement should and would result in 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity “with the least diversion of the world’s human 
and economic resources for armaments”. 

All this security action is, of course, based on 
the principle that all members of the Organiza- 
tion shall settle their disputes by peaceful means 
and shall refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the Organization. 

A third feature of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals is the wide scope which is given to ma- 
chinery and activity for the creation of the condi- 
tions which in the longer view will make for 
greater prosperity and well-being and thus take 
away the occasion for war. Repressive measures 
alone would not appeal to the moral conscience or 
the intelligence of mankind. Positive and con- 
structive forms of international cooperation for 
the benefit of all have long been regarded by all 
the principal faiths of the world as essential to an 
orderly and civilized world. 

While responsibility for maintaining peace is 
equally shared by all states, not all states are 
in an equal position to discharge this responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace and security. But 
when it comes to facilitating solutions of economic, 
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social, and other humanitarian problems, par- 
ticularly in the field of educational and cultural 
activity, the distinction between large capacity 
and power and smaller capacity and power tends 
to disappear. In the world of economics, of sci- 
ence, and of education contributions do not cor- 
respond with the size or power of states. 

In the proposed plan the General Assembly, 
where all states are represented, is given the func- 
tion—which in the longer view is likely to be the 
most important constructive function within the 
scope of the Organization—of considering and 
making recommendations for the purpose of pro- 
moting international cooperation in political, eco- 
nomic, and social fields and of adjusting situations 
likely to impair the general welfare. I think you 
will agree that this function of wide range and ef- 
fect opens up a vista of usefulness which is almost 
unlimited. In carrying out this responsibility the 
General Assembly would make recommendations 
for the coordination of the policies of economic, so- 
cial, and other specialized agencies brought into 
relation with the Organization. Here may be seen 
an activity which in a world of peace and stability 
would enable mankind to attain standards of 
health, well-being, and general advancement such 
as the world has never seen. 

As an instrument for giving effect to this great 
field of activity there would be established the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of 18 states-members, 
elected by the General Assembly. Here may be 
seen an extension and development of the efforts 
that had been made just prior to the war by the so- 
called Bruce Committee, which recommended on 
the basis of experience and world needs that cer- 
tain steps in this direction be taken by the League 
of Nations. 

This Economic and Social Council would not 
only carry out recommendations of the General 
Assembly but also on its own initiative would make 
recommendations with respect to international 
economic, social, and other humanitarian activi- 
ties. It would receive and consider reports from 
all the various specialized agencies brought into 
relationship with the Organization and would 
make recommendations for the coordination of 
their activities whenever it would be in the general 
interest. 

All this economic and social activity is appro- 
priately recommendatory rather than executive in 
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character. When all the states, through common 
action in the General Assembly, and when, 18 
governments send their most highly qualified rep- 
resentatives to the Economic and Social Council 
to consider these questions in their widest impli- 
cations, it is clear that the recommendations is- 
suing from such bodies would carry the greatest 
weight among all the governments of the world. 

As my fourth and last point I should like to 
call your attention to a phrase which will deserve 
your steadfast interest, namely, that the Organi- 
zation should “promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” All the churchmen 
in this audience. will be fully aware of the far- 
reaching implications of these few but pregnant 
words. It has now become apparent to almost 
everyone that the present conflict is, in a very 
important degree, the result of a denial of those 
human rights and fundamental freedoms with- 
out which political liberty and the human con- 
science must ever be stultified. Territorial con- 
siderations will have their important place in the 
eventual peace settlements, but who can doubt 
that such a peace would be ephemeral so long 
as human beings were denied those rights and 
freedoms which are necessary to life itself and 
which we, as Americans, will always regard as 
the very basis of our national existence? 

The implementation of this provision will be 
slow and undoubtedly difficult, and it would be 
impossible to forecast at this time all the ways 
and means for carrying it into effect. Its im- 
plementation must vary according to circum- 
stances and places. States are rightly jealous of 
their domestic jurisdiction. The experience of 
the League of Nations with the minorities treaties 
shows how difficult it is to apply regulations which 
are not by treaty .universally applicable. The 
American Law Institute in this country has at- 
tempted to foreshadow the content of what might 
be called an international “Bill of Rights” by 
which minimum standards might be agreed to by 
all subscribing nations. The determination of the 
best machinery for the application of this prin- 
ciple is left for the future, but just as some of 
the sentiments in the Preamble of the Constitution 
of the United States proved to be so far-reaching 
in our history, so it may well be that the doctrine 
of promoting respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms may emerge as one of the chief 
cornerstones of the new edifice. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to say just a word 
about the spirit in which the Dumbarton Oaks 
conversations were conducted. The British, So- 
viet, and Chinese Delegations exhibited the finest 
spirit of cooperation, always trying to find prace- 
ticable, working solutions susceptible of winning 
the widest degree of assent. There was no eyi- 
dence of an attempt to score points which would 
embarrass other governments but rather a sincere 
desire to make possible the establishment of an 
effective international organization, conscious that 
the prosperity and even the destiny of their na- 
tions depended upon its success. It was because 
of this spirit that the President was able to ex. 
press his satisfaction “that so much could have 
been accomplished on so difficult a subject in so 
short a time”. If other governments and peoples 
will approach this subject in the same spirit of 
cooperation and accommodation there can be no 
doubt that the high hopes of the peoples of the 
world can be realized in the establishment of the 
Organization, and, if the public will and deter- 
mination do not flag, there also can be no doubt 
that this great instrumentality will faithfully 
serve its high purposes. 


Recognition of 
Guatemalan Government 


[Released to the press November 7] 

The Acting Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., announced on the afternoon of No- 
vember 7 that the Government of the United States 
would extend recognition to the Government of 
Guatemala on that day. 

The American Ambassador in Guatemala City 
was to call on the new Minister for Foreign Af 
fairs of Guatemala at 5 p.m., Guatemala time (7 
p.m., E.W.T.), November 7, to inform him of this 
action by the Government of the United States. 
It is understood that many other American re 
publics are taking similar action following full 
consultation and exchange of information pursu- 
ant to resolution XXII of the Committee for Po 
litical Defense at Montevideo, 
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Anniversary of the Founding of the Soviet Union 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE PRESIDIUM' 
(Released to the press November 6] 
NovempBer 6, 1944. 

It gives me great pleasure on this national an- 
niversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to send greetings to you and to the people 
of the Soviet Union. 

At this fateful time when the Red Army and 
the armies of the United States and other United 
Nations are fighting on German soil, we can look 
forward with even greater confidence to the early 
defeat of the Nazi aggressors and the attainment 
of our common goal—a durable and just peace and 
a continuance of close collaboration between all 
the United Nations. 


Frankuin D. Roosevetr 


Anniversary of UNRRA 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN’ 


[Released to the press by the White House November 9] 

On the first anniversary of the creation of 
UNRRA, I wish to send to you and to the mem- 
bers of your staff my warmest congratulations on 
the great progress which you have made during 
this last year in preparing for the tremendous 
tasks ahead and my renewed good wishes for the 
successful fulfillment of your noble undertaking. 

I and the other responsible officials of this Gov- 
ernment have watched with keenest interest the 
development of UNRRA from the signing of the 
Agreement in the White House last November 9 
to the present moment when UNRRA men and 
women are actually engaged in bringing hard- 
won assistance to the gallant people of Greece. 
This Government has endeavored in every way to 
support you and your staff to the fullest limit of 
our ability. This has not always been an easy 


MESSAGE OF THE ACTING SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS’ 


{ Released to the press November 6] 
NovemBer 6, 1944. 
On this the twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
founding of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, may I express on behalf of Secretary 
Hull and myself sincere felicitations to you. We 
may all look forward with full confidence to an 
early victory over the Nazi barbarians and the 
establishment of an enduring and just peace built 
upon the firm foundations of cooperation and 
mutual understanding which have been wrought 
so firmly in the crucible of war. 
STertTiNIvs 


task in the face of the pressing and staggering 
demands which the fighting of a deadly war on 
many fronts has placed and will continue to place 
upon our resources of manpower, of supplies and 
of transportation. But we are determined that 
the sacrifices of the liberated peoples shall be re- 
warded and that, to the extent we have it in our 
power to help, these people shall promptly receive 
the clothing, food, and other supplies which they 
need to start life over. 

I am confident that your inspiring leadership, 
together with the cooperation of the member gov- 
ernments, will result in making UNRRA an en- 
during example of international cooperation in 


action. 


1 Mikhail Kalinin is President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

?V. M. Molotov is People’s Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the U.S.S.R. 

* Director General of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 
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Death of the Ambassador of Turkey 


TELEGRAM FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF TURKEY 


[Released to the press November 11] 

I send you my sincerest condolences in connec- 
tion with the death of your Ambassador to this 
country and personal friend, Mehmet Miinir 
Ertegiin. You must be proud of his able record 
here and the officials of this Government who have 
learned to appreciate Ambassador Ertegiin’s per- 
sonal integrity and noble and kindly spirit share 
in your loss. It is with particular sadness that I 
send to you, and through you to the Government 
and to the people of Turkey, the deep regret of my 
country upon the death of such a distinguished 
Turkish citizen and public servant. 


TELEGRAM FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY 
OF STATE TO THE TURKISH MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS’ 

{Released to the press November 11] 

On behalf of Secretary Hull and myself I send 
you our deepest sympathy. The death of Mehmet 
Miinir Ertegiin has filled us with a sincere and 
deep sorrow, a sorrow which we share with his 
hundreds of friends in this country. His kindly 
and noble spirit and his great ability have given 
him a beloved position both in and out of Gov- 
ernment circles. His loss will not be forgotten. 
For more than ten years he has represented Turk- 
ish interests in the United States with skill and 
honesty and all of us in the Department of State 
will miss his many high qualities. 


STATEMENT BY THE ACTING SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


[Released to the press November 11] 

I have just returned from a call at the Turkish 
Embassy to express my sincere condolences to the 
family and staff of the late Turkish Ambassador, 
His Excellency Mehmet Miinir Ertegiin, who died 
this morning. I am speaking for all of his many 
friends in the Department of State when I say that 
his death has filled us with a deep sense of personal 
loss. 

For more than 10 years Ambassador Ertegiin, 
or Miinir Bey, as he was known to his many inti- 
mate friends, has ably represented the interests 
of Turkey in the United States, and his invaria- 
bly fair dealings and high personal integrity, his 
great personal charm, and his unfailing coopera- 
tion have given him an almost unique place among 
the diplomats in Washington. Since the death of 
the Peruvian Ambassador last April, he has been 
the distinguished Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 
His kindly spirit, illuminated by his conviction 
that the nations in the world not only should but 
could follow the way of peace, will not be forgotten. 
He must have taken considerable satisfaction in 
the fact that American-Turkish relations have 
been most cordial throughout his tour of duty in 
this country. 

In the death of Ambassador Ertegiin the Re- 
public of Turkey has lost one of its most able 
public servants. 


Destruction by the Nazis in the Netherlands 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO QUEEN 
WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS 
[Released to the press November 9] 
NoveMBER 9, 1944. 


I have been inexpressibly shocked by the re- 
ports which have reached me of the savage and 
willful destruction being carried out by the Nazi 


* His Excellency Hasan Saka. 


barbarians in the Netherlands. I am confident, 
however, that the blows being struck by our united 
forces will soon result in the total liberation of 
your country and in the meantime you may be sure 
that all possible steps are being taken to ensure 
that relief will be made available to the people of 
the Netherlands. 


FraNKLIN D. Roosevelt 
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Certain New Instrumentalities for Economic 
Development in the South American Republics 


By WILLIAM YALE! 


During the past five years new types of finan- 
cial and managerial organizations to deal with 
the problems of economic development have been 
evolved in the South American republics. 

The fomento (development) organizations 
created in South American countries, at times 
with the cooperation of the United States, are 
not sufficiently well known. Consequently, the 
future potentialities of this type of organization 
remain unknown to those interested in similar 
economic problems in other countries. 

The South American fomentos are in the process 
of modifying the ways in which foreign capital 
has been invested in South American countries 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. A 
planned and rational development of the natural 
resources and potentialities of countries whose 
economies are not fully developed did not result 
from the traditional form of economic imperial- 
ism. Under it, on the contrary, capital which was 
invested in such countries, although it brought 
substantial but limited benefits, did not lead to 
a well-considered economic development. In some 
cases capital was lent to governments to carry out 
public works, to balance the budget, or for un- 
specified purposes. In other cases capital was 
lent to municipalities and to private companies. 
Frequently those who made the loans had no other 
interest than in floating bond and stock issues at 
a considerable profit. Often high discount and 
interest rates were charged, and in some cases 
graft and corruption were concomitants of the 
transactions. Much capital was dissipated with- 
out creating tangible benefits to the countries 
involved. 


Although directly invested capital was often 
soundly and wisely invested, it was usually em- 
ployed to develop some specific natural resource 
or to create some one specialized industry or type 
of agriculture. Such investments were generally 
made for the sole purpose of enriching the creditor. 
Foreign capital invested in countries with unde- 
veloped economies has not been interested, nor 
has it been employed, under the traditional forms 
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of foreign investment, in bringing about the gen- 
eral, well-rounded economic development of such 
countries. Nevertheless, certain large American 
corporations with important investments in for- 
eign countries have made considerable contribu- 
tions to the social welfare and economic well-being 
of their workers and to the immediate communities 
in which they operate. The fomento organizations, 
on the contrary, are changing the emphasis from 
limited development, through the exploitation of 
exceedingly profitable undertakings, to general 
development for the improvement of basic eco- 
nomic conditions. The fomento organizations are 
designed to provide financial, managerial, and 
operational instrumentalities which will assure 
security and a reasonable return on investments 
to foreign and local investors, and, at the same time, 
to make possible a rational and planned all-round 
development of the economic resources and po- 
tentialities of the countries in which investments 
are made. 

The fomento organizations in considerable 
measure free those charged with implementing a 
development program from political pressures 
and interference. They provide the instruments 
by which commercial methods may be employed 
in carrying out development projects efficiently 
and wisely under the supervision of skilled tech- 
nicians. Furthermore, the South American fo- 
mento organizations tend to facilitate the pur- 
chase of foreign machinery and supplies and to 
provide the means of securing prompt and full 
payment for such materials exported to the re- 
cipient countries. The fomentos are used to as- 
sist private enterprise and to encourage private 
capital to participate in the general program of 
national economic development. They serve in a 
capacity similar to that of a national chamber of 
commerce, for the purpose of inducing domestic 
and foreign capital to invest in new industries for 
which the fomentos provide financial assistance. 


1Mr. Yale is Area Specialist in the Near Hastern and 
African Branch of the Division of Territorial Studies, 
Office of Special Political Affairs, Department of State, 
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In other parts of the world the political and 
economic leaders of countries with weak economic 
systems might study with considerable profit the 
structure and functioning of the fomento organi- 
zations of the South American republics. They 
could thus determine in what ways the fomento 
type of organization might best be adapted to 
meet the needs of their own countries. By em- 
ploying the fomento method small countries with 
undeveloped economic systems might avoid the 
possibility of falling under the economic domi- 
nation and political control of powerful states. 
Such small countries might thus improve consid- 
erably the economic well-being of their people and 
the financial stability of their governments. 


THE FomMEentTO ORGANIZATIONS 


The idea of a fomento or development corpora- 
tion originated in Chile in 1939. To meet the 
national emergency resulting from the devastat- 
ing earthquake of January 1939 the Chilean Gov- 
ernment created the Chilean Fomento Corpora- 
tion, which was soon adapted to carry out a broad 
program of economic development. The out- 
break of the war in the summer of 1939 sharply 
revealed the weaknesses in the economic struc- 
ture of some of the South American countries. 
The result was that some South American govern- 
ments initiated plans for long-range economic de- 
velopment. 

Several South American republics organized 
development corporations or development com- 
missions to meet the war situation. The Colom- 
bian Government lent its financial support to the 
Instituto de Fomento Industrial, which was es- 
tablished in June 1940. The Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment organized the Corporacién Ecuatoriana de 
Fomento on June 6, 1942. In Peru the Corpora- 
cién Peruana de Amazonas was organized on June 
19, 1942 to administer loans granted by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to the Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru. On September 20, 1942 the Corporacién 
Boliviana de Fomento was formed to operate in 
conjunction with the Export-Import Bank to un- 
dertake the economic development of Bolivia. 

Although Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela 
have not organized general development (fo- 
mento) corporations they have created organiza- 
tions to undertake development projects similar 
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to those of the fomento corporations. The Argen. 
tine Government set up in March 1941 two gov. 
ernment agencies to foster industry and commerce; 
The Comité de Exportacién y de Estimulo Comer- 
cial o Industrial and the Corporacién para la 
Promocién del Intercambio. The Brazilian Goy. 
ernment set up in 1942 a number of organizations 
and agencies to foster specific economic develop. 
ments. The Venezuelan Ministry of Fomento 
organized as early as 1936 the Direccién de Indus- 
tria e Comercio to prepare plans and to finance 
development projects. In other American re. 
publics similar developments have taken place: 
The Haitian Government in August 1941 organ- 
ized the Société Haitiano-Américaine de Déve- 
loppement Agricole (SHADA); the Cuban 
Government by a law of November 22, 1941 set 
up in May 1942 the Comisién de Fomento Nacional; 
and El Salvador organized a social development 
corporation. 

The exigencies of the war stimulated these 
activities. The economic emergency resulting 
from the war brought into existence three main 
types of development organizations: The fomento 
corporation, the fomento commission, and the 
fomento agency. 


1. The Fomento Corporation 


The fomento corporation as it has evolved in 
South America is a corporate organization brought 
into existence as a governmental instrument to 
undertake planning for general development of 
the resources and economic life of the country and 
to initiate and manage specific development proj- 
ects. Two different kinds of fomento corporation 
have been created : 


a. The National Fomento Corporation. The 
national fomento corporation is a development 
corporation created and controlled by the national 
government. Ownership of the bonds and stocks 
of this type of fomento corporation is not extended 
to foreigners or to foreign governments. The 
national fomento corporation is an indigenous 
organization, controlled and managed by the gov- 
ernment of the country in which it is established. 
This control, however, does not prevent the na 
tional fomento corporation from obtaining loans 
and advisory assistance from foreign governments, 
which can exert a certain measure of control over 
specific development projects for which foreign 
credits have been secured. 
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b. Fomento Corporations in Joint Association 
With a Foreign Country Entity. Foreign collab- 
oration with the fomento corporations may be 
financial, technical, and managerial. The opera- 
tional activities of the joint fomento corporations, 
with foreign financial assistance and with foreign 
technical and managerial aid, are controlled by 
foreign experts in association with the adminis- 
trative personnel of the country concerned. In 
order to provide the foreign country with some 
voice in the policy of the development corporation, 
stock of the joint fomento corporation up to-50 
percent is turned over to the Export-Import Bank, 
or an agency thereof, by proxy, to assure voting 
power to the foreign collaborating government. 

The board of directors, half of whom are United 
States citizens appointed by the Export-Import 
Bank, is the program-making body of the joint 
fomento corporation. Responsibility for man- 
agement. and operations resides in the general 
manager, who is usually a United States citizen 
suggested by the agency extending credit to the 
corporation. The contributing foreign govern- 
mental agency does not usually propose a program 
of development nor control the development policy. 
It does, however, give or withhold its approval of 
the specific projects for which it is asked to ad- 
vance credits. In these ways the foreign mana- 
gerial and technical personnel are able to super- 
vise the operations and undertakings of the joint 
fomento corporations without infringing upon the 
policy-making prerogatives of the local govern- 
ment. 


2. The National Development Commission 

The national development commission is set up 
by the national government to act independently 
of the governmental ministries and is directly re- 
sponsible to the executive head of the national 
government. The commission may appoint a 
permanent board of experts and it may draw upon 
the services of the technical personnel of the vari- 
ous ministries. The commission undertakes sur- 
veys of economic projects; on their approval by 
the chief executive, the commission may obtain 
funds for carrying out the projects from loans 
made by a foreign government (in most cases the 
United States), if the agency of the foreign gov- 
ernment making the loan gives its approval of 
the project. 
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3. Governmental Fomento Agencies 

Various types of government development agen- 
cies which are not essentially of the fomento type 
have been set up in some South American countries 
and in one Central American country. Brazil in 
order to meet the war situation created a Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization who in turn set 
up several agencies to carry out specific projects. 
Venezuela organized a Ministry of Fomento which 
created the Direccién de Industria e Comercio, 
with a technical staff and funds to finance develop- 
ment projects in conjunction with private inter- 
ests. The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture cre- 
ated the Comité de Exportacién y de Estimulo 
Comercial o Industrial as a sub-agency ; the Min- 
istry of Finance created the Corporacién para la 
Promocién del Intercambio. These Argentine 
agencies cooperate closely with private banking, 
business, and industrial groups. In Central 
America El Salvador in 1943 changed a govern- 
ment commission known as the Mejoramiento So- 
cial, S.A., into a corporation (the Social Develop- 
ment Corporation of El Salvador) financially 
connected with the Mortgage Bank of El Salvador. 
It is interested primarily in land distribution and 
low-cost housing projects rather than in general 
economic development. 


THE Scope anp NATURE OF THE PROGRAMS OF 
DeEVELOPMENT UNDERTAKEN BY FomeENTO Or- 
GANIZATIONS 


The scope and nature of the development pro- 
grams undertaken by the different South Ameri- 
can fomento organizations vary greatly. The 
Chilean and Bolivian fomento corporations, which 
incidentally appear to have been the most success- 
ful, have undertaken broad and diversified de- 
velopment programs. 

In the field of agriculture the Chilean fomento 
allocated $3,600,000 for the purchase of agricul- 
tural machinery, for irrigation projects, for the 
more intensive use of fertilizers, for the improve- 
ment and increase of livestock, and for agricul- 
tural education and experimentation. In the 
field of trade and commerce $4,200,000 were al- 
located for the building of cold-storage plants and 
general warehousing facilities, for a national 
merchant marine, for encouragement of the tourist 
trade, and for investments in foreign trade and 
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distributive enterprises. In the field of indus- 
try $4,000,000 were allocated to encourage indus- 
trial education, to carry on experimental work, 
and to develop specific industries. In the field 
of mining, loans and investments of $3,200,000 
were provided for experimental work and for ex- 
panding mining operations. 

To expand the power resources of Chile, the 
Chilean fomento invested $7,200,000 in new elec- 
trical power plants and provided an annual sum 
of $1,600,000 for the improvement of fuel and 
electrical power plants. 

The Bolivian fomento, following the recom- 
mendations of the United States Economic Mis- 
sion to Bolivia of 1942, has undertaken a program 
of great importance to the economic welfare of 
Bolivia. The program is threefold: Highway 
construction and transportation; petroleum de- 
velopment consisting of the financing of new 
wells in proven areas and the construction of a 
refinery and a two-hundred-mile pipe-line; and 
agricultural development to make Bolivia self-suf- 
ficient in foods and to promote a new agricultural 
economy to take an increasingly important place 
in the Bolivian economic structure as the im- 
portance of mineral production decreases. The 
agricultural program includes also building of 
food-processing plants and encouragement of the 
growing of export crops which have a large and 
stable market in the United States. 

As a corollary to its general development pro- 
gram the Bolivian Development Corporation has 
initiated an educational program by setting up a 
scholarship plan in collaboration with the Inter- 
national Training Administration under which 
Bolivian students are sent to the United States 
for technical training followed by one or two 
years of practical experience with American busi- 
ness and industrial concerns. The purpose of this 
educational program is to provide the Corporation 
with Bolivian technicians and experts. 


MEAasvRE OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF THE FoMENTO 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In order to weigh judicially the validity of some 
of the criticisms made of the fomento organiza- 
tions it is necessary to examine the conditions un- 
der which they have operated and the factors 
which have affected their operation and develop- 
ment. 
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Most of the South American fomentos have 
come into existence during the war. At a time 
when the normal methods and channels of inter. 
national trade were disorganized by the war and 
by wartime restrictions, the fomentos undertook 
to stabilize local economic conditions which were 
upset by world conditions. The activities of fo. 
mentos were affected by the restraints placed on 
normal international trade, by the difficulties in 
obtaining from foreign countries both producer 
and consumer goods and the equipment and ma- 
terials required for development projects, by dis- 
locations in foreign exchanges, by the necessity of 
controlling trading with the enemy, and by the 
need to meet wartime demands at home and abroad, 
From their inception the fomento organizations 
were compelled to contend with unusual and dif- 
ficult economic conditions. 

Those most familiar with the fomento organi- 
zations agree that their success depends largely 
upon the capacity and judgment of the managerial 
staff and upon the support of the local govern- 
ment. The activities of the organizations are for 
the most part in the nature of business opers- 
tions. When these have been handled with sound 
business judgment, success has been achieved. 
When the contrary has been the case, there have 
been failures. 

The question of whether the collaborative type 
of fomento corporation has proved efficient has 
been raised on the grounds that the joint fomento 
corporation has offended national sensibilities, 
that is, has aroused national jealousy, and that it 
has led to accusations of Yankee imperialism. In 
certain quarters it has been recommended that no 
more joint fomento corporations be formed and 
that those in existence be transformed into na 
tional fomentos. Others are of the opinion that 
it is not the fundamental nature of the joint 
fomentos which has been the cause of failures but 
rather in part the local conditions, in part the 
caliber of the United States managerial personnel, 
and in part conditions created by the war. 

It is apparent that lack of tact and adaptability 
on the part of United States managerial personnel 
could create friction and animosity which in devi- 
ous ways, including political opposition, could 
result in ill-will and obstructive tactics injurious 
to the proper functioning of a joint fomento. On 
the other hand it is certain that some areas where 
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the corporate instrumentality of a fomento organ- 
ization might be of value lack the indigenous man- 
agerial and technical personnel capable of oper- 
ating a corporation entity such as the fomento and 
that foreign participation is absolutely essential. 

The answer, perhaps, lies in the inclusion in 
the charter of a joint fomento of a provision for 
the joint development corporation’s ultimately 
becoming a national development corporation and 
for the education and training of an indigenous 
managerial and technical personnel capable of 
eventually assuming control. Furthermore, it is 
essential that the United States managerial and 
technical personnel of a joint fomento corporation 
be chosen for their adaptability in dealing with 
foreigners. 


Tue FINANCING oF FoMENTO ORGANIZATIONS 


Both local and foreign capital are used to finance 
the operations of the fomento organizations. The 
government of a country undertaking a develop- 
ment program, after creating a fomento organiza- 
tion, may allot to it the initial capital required 
for organizational purposes and for operational 
activities in connection with the carrying-out of its 
development program. Capital has been obtained 
from the United States by the South American 
fomento organizations by application to the 
Export-Import Bank. The method usually fol- 
lowed is that of submitting to the Export-Import 
Bank the general development program and ask- 
ing for loans to carry out specific projects as inte- 
grated parts of the program. 

The general practice of the Export-Import 
Bank when it has in principle agreed to assist in 
financing a general development program has 
been to advance credits to finance specific projects 
which the Bank has approved. It is contrary to 
the Bank’s general policy to advance lump sums 
for general development. The Bank insists that 
a competent technical and professional staff be 
placed in charge of those development projects 
which it finances. So far as it is practicable, the 
funds advanced by the Export-Import Bank are 
employed to finance the purchase of supplies and 
equipment in the United States. 

In the case of the South American republics the 
fomento organizations have sought foreign capital 
almost exclusively from the United States. The 
Export-Import Bank has set as its purpose in the 
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granting of foreign loans the fostering of United 
States foreign trade, the improvement of economic 
conditions in the country to which loans are made, 
and the maintenance of friendly relations between 
the United States and the recipient country. The 
creation of the fomentos has been on a bilateral 
basis between the recipient country and the United 
States. 

There is no reason, however, why the fomento 
organizations might not obtain credit from more 
than one foreign country on a multilateral basis. 
This might well prove to be the case in the post- 
war world if an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is set up. In such an 
event a fomento organization might obtain foreign 
credits from an international bank in ways similar 
to those by which the South American fomentos 
obtain loans from the Export-Import Bank. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The corporate type of organization which can 
operate on commercial lines, which can be free 
from the more gross forms of political interfer- 
ence, and which can provide an instrumentality 
by which foreign managerial and technical assist- 
ance can be provided on a non-political basis is a 
satisfactory instrument through which foreign 
capital may be provided. 

The development corporation is an instrument 
through which local capitalists, who invest their 
capital abroad or in unproductive ways at home, 
may employ their capital profitably in local enter- 
prises which contribute to the general economic 
development of their countries. This is particu- 
larly true of countries where managerial experi- 
ence and technical knowledge are lacking. 

It is important that the type of development 
organization created should be adapted to the 
special conditions—political, economic, and psy- 
chological—peculiar to the country concerned, 

It is essential that the foreign personnel at- 
tached to a development corporation or organiza- 
tion, be it national or joint, should, besides their 
professional and technical qualifications, be men 
who are capable of dealing tactfully with local 
leaders and of adapting themselves to situations 
in foreign lands. The lack of these qualities is 
as dangerous to the success of a development pro- 
gram as the lack of technical proficiency. 
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Recommendations for the creation of an instru- 
mentality to undertake a development program 
with foreign financial assistance should take into 
consideration the conditions which prevail in the 
country seeking foreign assistance. A country 
with a well-trained professional class and a busi- 
ness class familiar with modern scientific methods 
and commercial and financial procedures should 
be able to operate a national development corpo- 
ration with considerable success. Such has been 
the case in Chile. On the other hand a country 
without a class trained in managerial and techni- 
cal knowledge and skills and without a strong 
business class cannot be expected to operate suc- 
cessfully a national development corporation. 
For such a country some type of joint fomento 
corporation is essential. 


Milton J. Helmick To Visit 
China 


[ Released to the press November 7] 

The Department of State is sending Judge 
Milton J. Helmick to China to make a general 
survey of Chinese laws, regulations, and judicial 
administration, with particular reference to com- 
mercial laws affecting American firms having com- 
mercial interests in China. 

The Chinese Government has informed the 
Department of State that Judge Helmick’s visit 
will be welcome and that due facilities will be 
extended to him during his sojourn in China so 
as to make his visit of mutual benefit to the two 
countries. Judge Helmick expects to remain in 
China for about three months. 

Judge Helmick was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
November 27, 1885. He attended Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of Colorado, and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. In 1912 he was admitted to the 
New Mexico bar. He became Assistant Attorney 
General of New Mexico in 1917 and served as 
Attorney General of that State from 1923 to 1925. 
From 1925 to 1934 he was judge of the Second 
District Court of New Mexico. He was judge of 
the United States Court for China from 1934 until 
May 20, 1943, when the treaty terminating Ameri- 
can extraterritorial jurisdiction in China came 
into effect. He was repatriated to the United 
States on the first Gripsholm exchange in 1942. 
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George H. Grim Returns 
From China 


George H. Grim has returned from China, 
where for the past year he has been serving at 
the request of the Chinese Ministry of Informa. 
tion as a specialist in the field of radio broadcast- 
ing under the program of cultural cooperation 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Grim was program adviser to the Chinese 
International Broadcasting Station XGOY in 
Chungking. He worked closely with officials of 
China’s radio-broadcasting administration in the 
training of Chinese students in American tech- 
niques of broadcasting, production, script-writing, 
and programming. As a further contribution to 
cooperation between the United States and China 
during the war, he broadcast to the United States 
more than 700 radio programs which were heard 
in this country from coast to coast. He also 
broadcast to American troops a nightly news pro- 
gram which was heard over 12 transmitters in 
unoccupied China. Upon his departure, Mr, 
Grim was thanked for his services by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 


Renunciation of Nationality 
In the United States 


On July 1, 1944 the President approved an act 
amending section 401 of the Nationality Act of 
1940 by adding a new subsection to be known as 
subsection (i). Section 401(i) provides that: 


“Sec. 401. A person who is a national of the 
United States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
shall lose his nationality by: 


“(i) making in the United States a formal 
written renunciation of nationality in such form 
as may be prescribed by, and before such officer 
as may be designated by, the Attorney General, 
whenever the United States shall be in a state of 
war and the Attorney General shall approve such 
renunciation as not contrary to the interests of 
national defense.” 


The subsection is effective only when the United 
States shall be in a state of war. During such 
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time and while in the United States an American 
national who desires to renounce the nationality 
of the United States may make a formal written 
renunciation of nationality in such form as may 
be prescribed by, and before such officer as may be 
designated by, the Attorney General, but such 
renunciation shall become effective only when the 
Attorney General shall approve it as not contrary 
to the interests of national defense. 

On October 6, 1944 the Attorney General issued 
pursuant to the act of July 1, 1944 regulations gov- 
erning the renunciation of American nationality 
while in the United States... Under these regula- 
tions any national of the United States may make 
while in the United States a request in writing to 
the Attorney General for the form, “Application 
for Renunciation of United States Nationality”. 
A completed and signed application for renuncia- 
tion of United States nationality on the form pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General may be sent to the 
Attorney General together with any certificate of 
citizenship, certificate of naturalization, certificate 
of derivative citizenship, or United States pass- 
port which may have been issued to the applicant. 
If it is determined that the requested renunciation 
of American nationality appears to be contrary to 
the interest of national defense the applicant will 
be notified to that effect. If the requested renun- 
ciation does not appear to be contrary to the in- 
terests of national defense a hearing will be con- 
ducted by an officer designated by the Attorney 
General after notification to the applicant of the 
time and place of hearing. After the hearing the 
applicant may file with the hearing officer on the 
form prescribed by the Attorney General a formal 
written renunciation of nationality and request the 
approval of the Attorney General of such renun- 
ciation as not contrary to the interests of national 
defense. The hearing officer is required under 
the regulations to recommend the approval or dis- 
approval by the Attorney General of the appli- 
cant’s request for approval of his formal written 
renunciation of American nationality. The re- 
nunciation shall not become effective unless and 
until an order is issued by the Attorney General 
approving the renunciation as not contrary to the 
interests of national defense. The regulations pro- 
vide that when an application for renunciation of 
American nationality is approved by the Attorney 
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General, notice thereof shall be given to the in- 
terested departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including the Department of State. If the 
applicant submitted with his application for re- 
nunciation a United States passport, such pass- 
port will be sent to the Department of State with 
the notice of approval of the renunciation of 
American nationality. The regulations issued by 
the Attorney General on October 6, 1944 are ef- 
fective from such date and until cessation of the 
present state of war unless sooner terminated by 
the Attorney General. 


American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of 
Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in War Areas 


[Released to the press November 8] 

In August 1943 the President approved the es- 
tablishment of the American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in Europe.? Early in 1944 the Pres- 
ident decided to enlarge the scope of activity of 
the Commission to include functions relating to 
certain parts of the Pacific area. This enlarge- 
ment of the purview of the Commission’s activi- 
ties was accompanied by an alteration in its title, 
which now reads “The American Commission for 
the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and His- 
toric Monuments in War Areas.” The President 
has now approved the designation of the follow- 
ing persons as additional members of the Com- 
mission. 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend Francis 
Joseph Spellman, D.D., Archbishop of New 
York 

Mr. Huntington Cairns, Secretary-Treasurer 
and General Counsel of the National Gal- 
lery of Art 


Mr. Cairns has previously served as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Commission. 


*The complete text of the regulations appears in the 
Federal Register of Oct. 10, 1944. 
* BuLLETIN of Aug. 21, 1943, p. 111. 
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Korea: Internal Political Structure 


By HUGH BORTON' 


From the record of Japanese colonial adminis- 
tration in Korea it is apparent that there has 
been maladministration from the point of view 
of the Koreans. Progress has been made in such 
fields as public health and education, but these 
programs have been designed to make Korea 
function more efficiently as a part of the Jap- 
anese Empire rather than to bring material 
benefit to the Koreans. Reforms to allow the 
Koreans a limited participation in the colonial 
government have been introduced simultaneously 
with economic measures designed to exploit Kor- 
ean resources and labor for the benefit of the 
Japanese. A study of the Korean internal politi- 
cal structure is important, therefore, to show how 
far Japanese control has extended and how 
limited Korean experience in self-government 
has become. 


I. Ponrrican Hisrory Prior To ANNEXATION 


1. History to 1905 

During nearly six centuries, from the rise of 
the Yi Dynasty in the mid-fourteenth century to 
the formal annexation by Japan in 1910, Korea 
enjoyed a larger measure of political stability 
than did other countries in northeastern Asia. 
She was sufficiently off the beaten track of in- 
vasion to enjoy a fairly continuous existence as a 
nation. There evolved within Korea, however, 
two distinct groups: The exploiting and corrupt 
court of the Yi family and the exploited populace. 
This development led to internal weakness, and it 
permitted the growth by the late nineteenth cen- 
tury of a vicious rivalry between China and Japan 
for the control of Korean suzerainty. 

Although China claimed old rights of suze- 
rainty over Korea as a tribute-bearing state, 
Korea had the right to make peace and war on 
her own account. On the other hand, in 1876, 


*Mr. Borton is a Country Specialist, Division of Terri- 
torial Studies, Office of Special Political Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

2 Foreign Relations, 1895, p. 199. 

3 Tbid., 1905, p. 824. 

4 Tbid., 1907, p. 773. 


Japan by a show of force secured a treaty of amity 
and commerce with Korea in which Korean in- 
dependence was recognized. In subsequent trea- 
ties other foreign powers recognized the full 
sovereignty of Korea. Powerless to take issue with 
her more powerful neighbors, she became increas- 
ingly the victim of foreign intrigues. By the 
late 1880’s China and Russia supported the con- 
servative clique in the Korean court and Japan, 
the progressive group. The jealousy of both 
China and Japan on the question of control over 
Korea’s political status and foreign relations led 
to the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. 

The Treaty of Shimonoseki of 1895? provided 
that China recognized definitely the full and com- 
plete independence and autonomy of Korea, but 
this recognition did not necessarily make Korea 
a free and independent nation. The clash of Chi- 
nese and Japanese intrigue was merely replaced 
by a clash between Russia and Japan. The Ko- 
rean court, to prolong its existence, played off one 
against the other. Again the struggle for the 
control over Korea became a chief cause of war, 
but this time in the treaty * that followed, Russia 
surrendered all claims to national interest in 
Korea and also recognized that Japan possessed 
in Korea paramount political, military, and eco- 
nomic interest. 


2. A Protectorate Followed by Annewation 


It was obvious to Japan that a really independ- 
ent Korea would be open to intrigues and pressure 
from other nations. In order to assure her own 
control Japan hastened to establish a protectorate 
even before the exchange of ratifications of the 
Portsmouth Treaty was completed in 1905? 
Under the Protectorate Japan assumed control of 
Korean foreign affairs and diplomatic and con- 
sular services. Two years later the Korean Em- 
peror appealed to the Hague Tribunal to review 
the regime imposed on Korea by Japan. In- 
dignant over this affront, the Japanese forced 
Korea to sign a new convention whereby the Resi- 
dent General was given practically complete con- 
trol over the Government.‘ 
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A secret convention between Japan and Russia 
assured the recognition by the latter of “the rela- 
tions of political solidarity between Japan and 
Korea.” Finally the Korean Emperor was forced 
by Japan to plead for annexation to Japan. The 
fiction therefore of Korean independence came to 
an end. 

According to a declaration ° by the Government 
of Japan upon the annexation of Korea, in the 
Treaty of Annexation signed August 22, 1910,° the 
system of government inaugurated since 1905 had 
“not proved entirely equal to the duty of preserv- 
ing public order and tranquillity, and, in addition, 
the spirit of suspicion and misgiving dominates the 
whole peninsula.” Thus annexation was the step 
proposed to “maintain peace and stability in Korea, 
to promote the prosperity and welfare of Koreans, 
and at the same time to insure the safety and re- 
pose of the foreign residents.” The Treaty of An- 
nexation provided for the complete annexation of 
Korea to the Empire of Japan. The Imperial 
Government of Japan assumed “the entire gov- 
ernment and administration of Korea” and under- 
took to afford full protection to all law-abiding 
citizens. It further provided that Japan would, 
“so far as circumstances permit, employ in the 
public service of Japan in Korea those Koreans 
who accept the new régime loyally and in good 
faith, and who are duly qualified for such service.” 

Korea had been able to survive as a nation even 
though other areas in northeastern Asia were torn 
with strife, but when the peninsula became impor- 
tant as a gateway to the fast-developing Asiatic 
mainland, it became a pawn in the hands of China, 
Russia, and Japan. It completely lost its auton- 
omy in less than two decades. Japan supported 
Korean independence only so long as that policy 
was the best means of preventing rival powers 
from controlling Korea. As soon as circumstances 
permitted Japan assumed exclusive control. 
Since the formal annexation of Korea by Japan in 
1910 Korea has become increasingly an integral 
part of the Japanese Empire. 


II. OrGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
CoLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


The Government General of Korea has func- 
tioned through the Governor General as an autono- 
mous organization subject only to the Japanese 
Emperor and to restrictive legislation of the 
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Japanese Parliament. Since November 1942 
Korean affairs have become the direct responsi- 
bility of the Japanese Home Minister, and the 
peninsula has been administered as an integral 
part of Japan proper. An analysis of the general 
administration of Korea from the time of annexa- 
tion indicates how Japanese policy has made this 
eventual absorption possible and to what extent 
Koreans themselves have participated in the 
government. 


1. Government General 


The administration of Korea was carried out by 
the Governor General, appointed by the Japanese 
Emperor, with power to control all administrative 
functions exercised in Korea. The powers of the 
Governor General were restricted by the following 
regulations: All decrees of the Governor General 
must receive the sanction of the throne, and juris- 
diction over finances and legislation on broad 
policies concerning Korea must reside in the hands 
of the Imperial Diet. The Governor General was 
assisted by an administrative superintendent or 
Vice Governor. 

The government consisted of eight main admin- 
istrative offices: The secretariat, home affairs, 
finance, industry, agriculture, judiciary, education, 
and police. Various bureaus had charge of the 
government monopolies, the forests, and similar 
interests. A provincial governor, appointed by 
the Governor General and subject to his veto, was 
in charge of administrative details for each of the 
13 provinces. Japanese law and law courts pre- 
vailed, and a central police headquarters super- 
vised the control of police and sanitary affairs. 

To fulfil in principle at least the terms of the 
Treaty of Annexation, which provided for the 
employment of duly qualified Koreans in the gov- 
ernment, those Koreans willing to collaborate were 
given minor posts, and certain consultative coun- 
cils composed of Koreans were established. The 
severe and rigid police control and other oppres- 
sive measures, as well as the desire of the Koreans 
to bring to the attention of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference their right to independence under the 
principle of the self-determination of peoples, had 
resulted in a wide-spread passive rebellion for 
independence in March 1919. The Japanese thus 


* Ibid., 1910, p. 681. 
* Tbid., p. 682. 
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realized they would have to be less oppressive and 
would have to seek more cooperation from the 
Koreans. 


2. Reforms of 1919 

Various proclamations of the new Governor 
General, Admiral Saito, stated that full considera- 
tion would be given to the appointment and treat- 
ment of Koreans and that improvements had been 
made on the problem of their eligibility as officials. 
The actual reforms introduced included the equal- 
ization of pay for Koreans and Japanese, except 
the 60-percent bonus given the latter for overseas 
service; the permission for Koreans to become 
school principals and for Korean judges and pro- 
curators to try cases which concerned persons other 
than Koreans; and the taking away from the gen- 
darmerie of regular police functions, which meant 
the cessation of what was practically military gov- 
ernment, although police control continued to be 
both thorough and severe. 

a. Advisory Councils. Since the annexation of 
Korea the highest consultative body has been the 
Central Advisory Council. Members of that body 
were appointed from among the old nobility and 
officialdom which had governed under the mon- 
archy ; however, the functions of the Council were 
distinctly limited. It has met only when called 
by the Governor General to discuss matters pre- 
sented by him on such subjects as native burial 
customs. Factional differences within the group 
further nullified its effectiveness. 

In 1920 the first advisory councils for provinces 
(do), prefectures (gun), municipalities (fu), and 
the most important townships (yw) were estab- 
lished. Members of the 14 municipal advisory 
councils and the 41 township councils were elected 
by males over 25 years of age who paid an annual 
tax of ¥5.00. This rule automatically restricted 
the electorate to a minimum number of Koreans, 
but it did not prevent most of the male Japanese 
over 25 years from voting. These councils dis- 
cussed matters referred to them, primarily of a 
local and financial nature, and nominated mem- 
bers for appointment by the provincial governors 
to the provincial councils. One third of the mem- 
bership of the provincial councils was composed 
of direct appointments by the governors. The 
provincial councils were likewise merely consulta- 
tive bodies and expressed their opinion on mat- 
ters of finance, taxation, and loans in the prov- 
inces. 
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b. Quasi-Legislative Councils, 1931-33. Qn 
the theory that the most effective way to assure 
the eventual and complete amalgamation of Kore, 
with Japan was to grant, in a paternalistic man. 
ner, limited self-government to the Koreans, fur. 
ther reforms in the colonial system were inaugu- 
rated in 1931 and 1933. Advisory councils were 
given power to make decisions on matters of local 
concern. The term of office for the councilors 
was extended from three to four years. Furtier. 
more, two thirds of the members of the provincial 
councils were to be elected by the lower councils, 
which meant that the electorate had at least an in- 
direct choice in the membership of the council 
in the province. In all cases, however, the deci- 
sions of the councils were subject to the veto of 
the administrative official over them, regardless 
of whether the administrative official was a pro 
vincial governor, prefect, or head of the town. 


ship. The councils could be suspended by the } 


supervisory official, and regulations could be en. 
forced in spite of the dissent of the council. If 
it came to a matter of opposition to government 
policy, therefore, the most that the council could 
do would be to express its disapproval. Never- 
theless, the election returns from 1920 to 193 
show an increasing interest by the Koreans in the 
use of the franchise and a greater representation 
of their candidates in the councils. 


3. Korean Participation in Government 

Even though many Koreans felt that the re 
forms that had been inaugurated were palliative 
and gave little real power to the advisory coun- 
cils, the latest available statistics show an in 
creased participation in governmental affairs by 
Koreans. After the inauguration of the new re 
forms more than twice as many Koreans & 
Japanese ‘served on the provincial councils (2% 
to 126). Among that portion of the councilors 
that was elected and not appointed, the propor 
tion of Koreans to Japanese was nearly six to one 
(241 to 42). In view of the fact that the Japs 
nese composed only three percent of the popula 
tion, however, the proportionate representation 
was still much greater for the Japanese than for 
the Koreans. Moreover, among the high offices, 
over four fifths were held by Japanese, and only 
in the state schools and provincial positions di 
the Koreans have a slight preponderance. The fig 
ures on the total number of Koreans employed by 
the Government General in recent years are nd 
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available, but in 1936 Koreans comprised about 
one third of the 60,000 employees, and it is be- 
lieved that a slightly higher percentage of 
Koreans has been used in the past five years. In 
all cases a wide discrepancy in salaries for Japa- 
nese and Koreans in the same posts prevailed 
because of the bonuses for all Japanese. 

The limitation of the electorate by a minimum 
tax eligibility resulted in the fact that the great 
mass of Koreans have had no experience in use 
of the franchise or in real self-government. The 
main contact of the ordinary Korean with the ad- 
ministration is through the local police or civilian 
magistrate, and complete and strict control by the 
authorities has given the average farmer little 
chance to develop an interest in changing the form 
of government. Whenever Koreans have had ex- 
perience in government, it has always been under 
direct Japanese supervision, and there has been 


- no opportunity for choice as to policies to be pur- 


sued. The Korean bureaucrat has always been 
aware of the fact that he works not for his own 
government but for a branch of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Real Korean self-government has been 
practically non-existent. 
}. Colonial Policies 

The basic policy of Japanese colonial adminis- 
tration has been increasingly to prepare the pen- 
insula not for independence, which has long been 
the desire of the majority of Koreans, but for even- 
tual amalgamation of Korea into the Japanese 
nation. Thus the various administrative reforms 
were inaugurated partly to fulfil the desire of the 
Koreans for more representation in government 
but more especially to educate the more prosperous 
Koreans for their responsibilities as Japanese sub- 
jects within the Japanese Empire. A former Gov- 
ernor General, Gen. Jiro Minami, in 1937 defined 
his administrative policies in broad terms. Since 
the Japanese Empire was “the only stabilizing 
force in the Orient and as it was determined to 
uphold justice and fairness and enhance culture 
for the peace and welfare of Asia”, he argued, it 
behooved the authorities in Korea to stamp out 
Communism. He was encouraged by the progress 
he noticed in the complete Japanization of Koreans 
in such things as the enforcement of obeisance at 
Shinto shrines, the hoisting of the national flag, 
the respect for the national anthem, and the use 
of the Japanese language. In matters of industry, 
economy, and self-defense, he urged the necessity 
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of the “identification of Chosen [Korea] and Man- 
chukuo”. He concluded by stating that the first 
aim of education in Korea was the fostering of 
the Japanese national spirit. This he believed 
should take precedence over mere book knowledge. 


III. Epucation 


The educational system in Korea has been used 
as much as possible to foster and develop Japanese 
nationalism. The primary concern of this system 
has been the education of the Japanese living in 
Korea; therefore, only a limited number of Ko- 
reans have been given a basic primary education. 
This condition is the result, as well, of the limited 
portion of the budget devoted to education (about 
two percent of the regular and one percent of the 
total budget in 1939) and the limited local funds 
available for educational purposes. Although a 
total of 1,572,000 pupils are reported for 1939, 
nearly twice that many children of school age had 
no adequate school] facilities. The most recent 
available figures indicate, however, a marked in- 
crease in the total number of pupils in schools in 
Korea. The total enrolment in 1941 was reported 
to be 2,266,800. 

Although distinct school systems were adopted 
for Koreans and Japanese prior to 1938, a uniform 
system for all, based on the educational system in 
Japan proper, is now used. Koreans and Japanese, 
however, usually attend separate schools. The 
adoption of similar instruction for both Koreans 
and Japanese was inaugurated to facilitate “the 
clarification of the national policy” and to assure 
that “all may be formed into true and loyal Im- 
perial subjects”. In 1939 Japanese students com- 
prised about eight percent of the total student 
population. The school texts give only a few care- 
fully selected examples from Korean history ; they 
refer to Jimmu Tenn6 (the founder of the Jap- 
anese imperial line) and Meiji Tennéd (grand- 
father of the present sovereign) as “Emperors of 
our country”. Shrines to the Japanese imperial 
ancestors are being erected in all schools, and a 
conscious attempt is made to instil into the student 
the concept that there is nothing purely Korean as 
such and that Korea is only a part of Japan. 

In contrast to the lack of instruction in the 
Korean language, a minimum of nine hours week- 
ly is required in Japanese, which is the medium 
of instruction for practically all institutions. A 
limited number of higher schools, special indus- 
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trial and trade schools, and agricultural experi- 
mentation centers makes it possible for a few 
Koreans to improve their skills. Five thousand 
Korean students are said to be studying each year 
in Japanese schools of higher learning. 

Emphasis has recently been placed on “social 
education for the promotion of the national spirit”. 
To arouse loyalty and patriotism for Japan, offi- 
cials and the people, labor and capital are urged 
to cooperate to assure the prosperity of the im- 
perial throne. On every ceremonial occasion the 
schools, government offices, banks, companies, fac- 
tories, shops, and all social bodies are required to 
repeat the Oath of Imperial Subjects: 


“We are Imperial Subjects, we pledge our al- 
legiance to the Empire. We, the Imperial Sub- 
jects, by mutual faith, love and cooperation will 
strengthen our union. We, the Imperial Sub- 
jects, by perseverance and training, will cultivate 
strength to exalt the Imperial Way.” 


The whole educational system is set up, therefore, 
with the express purpose of making the Koreans 
loyal Japanese subjects, with the hope of obliterat- 
ing all vestiges of Korean opposition and culture. 


IV. Heattu ann SANITATION 


In matters of improvement of health conditions, 
the Japanese have, according to official claims, been 
extremely successful. The official report of the 
Government General declares that the energetic ef- 
forts of the authorities have been most success- 
ful in the control of epidemics and contagious dis- 
eases. Of these, cholera was the most prevalent, 
with 13,000 deaths from this disease recorded in 
1920 and only one in 1937. Smallpox likewise was 
endemic until deaths from this cause were reduced 
as a result of wide-spread vaccination to less than 
50 annually. Other prevalent diseases include ty- 
phoid fever, dysentery, diphtheria, typhus, and 
scarlet fever. One explanation for the fact that 
official figures show a lower incidence of all these 


diseases in Korea than in Japan would seem to | 


be the fact that in Korea medical practice is lim- 
ited to one physician for every 7,500 of the popu- 
lation. Numerous cases in all these diseases are 
thus never recorded. In reality conditions are 
much worse than indicated. At the same time it 
should be realized that the police authorities con- 
trol the sanitation and hygiene of the country, and 
if any locality develops an epidemic, speedy meas- 
ures are enforced to isolate it. 
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In 1937 there were 144 government hospitals; 
of a total of nearly two million patients for the 
year, one fourth were in-patients. Thirty mission 
hospitals, especially those for lepers, supplement 
the official institutions. So far as the lepers ar 
concerned, less than one half of the total of more 
than 13,000 have been cared for. Some institutions 
for orphans, the blind, and deaf-mutes have been 
established, but much still remains to be done in 
the whole field of social welfare. Opium-smoki 
has been methodically reduced by the establish. 
ment of an Opium Monopoly Bureau and by con. 
plete governmental control over the disposal of 
the drug. 


V. Recent CHANGES 


The final establishment of the Greater East Asia 
Ministry on November 1, 1942 and the simul 
taneous reduction in personnel in other branches 
of the government had far-reaching effects upon 
the administration of Korea. The new Ministry 
is authorized to administer all affairs, except 
purely diplomatic relations, in Greater East Asia 
exclusive of Japan, Korea, Formosa, and southern 
Sakhalin. This authorization means that Korea 
henceforth is to be considered an integral part of 
Japan. The Governor General is the governor no 
longer of a colony but of one of Japan’s outlying 
“prefectures”; he administers political affairs 
under the supervision of the Japanese Home Min- 
istry. Furthermore, the Governor General is 
appointed by the Premier on the recommendation 
of the Home Minister, not, as previously, directly 
by the Emperor. The appropriate Minister of 
State or Premier within Japan will supervise the 
various aspects of life in Korea. 

Such a profound shift in administration neces 
sarily means a conspicuous shift in the personnel 
of the office of the Government General and the 
inauguration of new policies. At a conference of 
governors of prefectures, held November 138-14, 
1942, the Governor General of Korea attended for 
the first time “as a head of a prefecture”. In De 
cember 1942 the Cabinet approved the inaugure 
tion of compulsory education in the peninsula by 
1946. This program will require the training of 
additional teachers, the construction of mor 
schools, and the gradual increase in student enrol- 
ment. Bills passed by the Diet early in 1943 in 
cluded two which provided for conscription within 
Korea. Registration for males of military age 
was inaugurated in the spring of 1944, and 4 
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limited number of Korean conscripts have already 
been called to the colors. 
yolunteer military units existed: One unit, re- 
portedly organized in 1938 as an integral part of 
the “Manchukuo” army, has been active in patrol- 


Previously certain 


ling the province of Chientao in southern Man- 


churia; other units have been trained to guard 
American and British prisoners of war. With 


the inauguration of compulsory education and 
conscription, the final stage of the effort to 
Japanize Korea will have been reached, and Korea 
will be no longer a colony but another “prefec- 
What- 
ever role Koreans will play in the government 
under the new reorganization, they necessarily will 


ture”, an integral part of Japan proper. 


participate in the Japanese administrative organ- 
ization for the benefit of Japan as a whole, not for 
the benefit of Korea. 
program of complete integration of Korea into 
Japan will end abruptly with the liberation of 
Korea by the United Nations. 


Obviously, this Japanese 


Full Membership for Provi- 
sional Government of 
France on European Ad- 
visory Commission 


[Released to the press November 11] 


At the Moscow Conference a year ago the Amer- 
ican, British, and Soviet Governments decided to 
establish in London a European Advisory Com- 
mission for the purpose of studying certain Eu- 
ropean questions and submitting joint recommen- 
dations thereon to the three Governments. 

Among the matters which are receiving the 
close attention of the Commission is the question 
of the surrender terms to be imposed on Germany, 
and the treatment to be accorded that country. 


Conscious of France’s vital interest in the solu- 
tion of the German problem and of the part which 


France will inevitably play in maintaining the 
future peace of Europe, the Government of the 
United States is happy to join in extending to the 
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Provisional Government of the French Republic 
an invitation to full membership on the European 
Advisory Commission. 

Representatives of the three Governments are 
today communicating this decision to the Provi- 
sional Government of the French Republic at 
Paris. 


Appointment of Harold 
MacMillan as Head of the 


Allied Commission 
[Released to the press November 10] 

As already announced? the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain recently reviewed the situation in Italy 
and agreed on a general policy to meet the many 
economic and other difficulties of that country. 
In order to facilitate the task they have agreed 
that the Right Honorable Harold MacMillan, M.P., 
British Resident Minister at AFHQ, Mediterra- 
nean, should, in addition to his present post, be- 
come responsible head of the Allied Commission. 
In order to effect this, General Wilson will dele- 
gate to Mr. MacMillan his functions as President 
of the Commission.- Commodore Ellery Stone of 
the United States Navy, at present Acting Chief 
Commissioner, will be appointed Chief Commis- 
sioner. Mr. MacMillan as Acting President will 
be specially charged with the duty of supervising 
development of new measures together with any 
change in the structure of the Commission neces- 
sary to carry them out. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


— qq a 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Ceuta, Spanish 
North Africa, was closed on October 31, 1944. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 338. 
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Civilian Travel in Certain Foreign Areas 


[Released to the press November 11] 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State have removed, effective 
November 10, 1944, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Cyprus, and the 
Zone of the Interior of France from the list of 
areas of active military operations in which civil- 
ians, with certain exceptions, may not travel with- 
out first receiving military permission. The Zone 
of the Interior of France comprises all territory 
in continental France within the eastern bound- 
aries of the Departments of Seine Inférieure, Oise, 
Seine-et-Marne, Yonne, Niévre, Sadne-et-Loire, 
Rhone, Ardéche, and Gard.’ Civilians will, with 
certain exceptions, still be required to obtain mili- 
tary permission for travel in the following areas: 


Theater or area Areas of active operations 


European Continent of Europe (except Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the Zone of the Interior of 
France) 

Mediterranean Italy and the islands in the Medi- 


terranean 

Continent of Europe (except Tur- 
key) and the islands in the Medi- 
terranean (except Cyprus) 

China, French Indochina, and Korea 

Assam, Burma, and Thailand 

Area east of longitude 92° E. and 
north of latitude 16° 30’ 8. 

New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, Solomon, 
Ellice, and Gilbert Islands; Can- 
ton Island; Baker Isiand; How- 
land Island; Aleutian Islands 
west of Dutch Harbor; Hawaiian 
Islands (exclusive of those is- 
lands east of longitude 162° W. 
‘and north of latitude 18° N.); 
Araito, Paramushiro and Shumu- 
shu Jima; and all islands in east 
longitude between latitude 0° and 
50° N. and between the Asiatic 
mainland and longitude 180° 

southwest Pacific All islands north of the mainland 

of Australia 


Middle East— 
Central Africa 


China 
India—Burma 
Southeast Asia 


Pacific Ocean 
areas 


While Switzerland has not been and is not con- 
sidered an area of military operations it is nec- 
essary to travel through such an area in order to 
reach that country and consequently military per- 
mission to transit such an area is required. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 29, 1944, p. 498. 


The Department of State will accept applica. 
tions from American citizens for the Zone of the 
Interior of France, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, and Cyprus when 
such applications are accompanied by appropriate 
evidence establishing (1) that their presence ip 
any such place will contribute directly or indi. 
rectly to the war effort, or (2) that their purpose 
in desiring to travel in any such place will serve 
the national interests by the resumption of eco- 
nomic or other activities disrupted by the war, 
or (3) that their purpose in traveling to any such 
place would materially aid that place in meeting 
its essential requirements for civilian consumption 
and reconstruction. 

The Department will continue to accept appli- 
cations for passports for Portugal, Spain, and 
Sweden if accompanied by appropriate evidence 
establishing a reasonable necessity for visiting 
such countries. 

The Department will accept applications for 
passports for travel in or through an area which 
is still considered an area of active military oper- 
ations when they are accompanied by appropriate 
evidence establishing that such travel will con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to the war effort. 
In the cases in which the Department considers 
that the travel is essential to the war effort, it 
will seek to obtain military permits from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, without which travel in 
or through such an area will not be permitted. 

A person who considers that his presence in 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Syria, Lebanon, 
Turkey, Cyprus, the Interior Zone of France, or 
any areas of active operations will contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly to the war effort should sup- 
port his application by a letter from an appro 
priate department or agency of the Government 
stating in what way he would contribute to the 
war effort. 

The Department will continue to receive ap- 
plications for passports for travel in countries 
in the Western Hemisphere, except where the 
United States maintains defense bases, if they are 
accompanied by evidence establishing reasonable 
necessity for such travel. 

It must be clearly understood that the facilities 
for transportation are extremely meager and that 
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the appropriate authorities in the United States 
hold out no encouragement at this time that such 
facilities will be increased. 

Each American citizen to whom a passport is 
issued for foreign territory not within an area of 
active operations and consequently for which a 
military permit is not required must comply with 
the visa or other regulations applicable to travel 
in such territory. 


Death of Lord Moyne 


{Released to the press November 8] 

The Acting Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., has sent the following telegram to the 
American Embassy at London: 


“Please convey to Mr. Eden at once the sincere 
sympathy of this Government, as well as myself, 
in the untimely death of Lord Moyne,‘ a public 
servant of outstanding merit with whom American 
oficials maintained the most cordial relations. 
The shock of this news was intensified by the tragic 
circumstances of his death.” 


= TREATY INFORMATION 2 


Inter-American Automotive Traffic 


Chile 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State, by a 
letter of October 31, 1944, that on October 27, 
1944 the Ambassador of Chile in the United 
States, Sefior Don Marcial Mora, signed in the 
name of his Government, with reservations, the 
Convention on the Regulation of Inter-American 
Automotive Traffic, which was opened for signa- 
ture at the Pan American Union on December 
15, 1943. 

A translation of the Chilean reservations 
follows: 


1. This adherence is subject to subsequent 
ratification after approval of the Chilean National 
Congress in accordance with article XX of the 
Convention. 
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2. Articles XIV and XVI of the present Con- 

vention shall be binding on Chile in everything 
that is not contrary to her laws in force. 

3. The Government of Chile reserves the right 


to sign traffic agreements with American countries 
on such bases as it may deem necessary. 


Educational and Publicity Films; Nature 
Protection and Wildlife Preservation 


Ecuador 
The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State, by a letter 
of October 25, 1944, of the deposit with the Pan 
American Union on October 20, 1944 of the in- 
struments of ratification by the Government of 
Ecuador of the following conventions: 
Convention Concerning Facilities for Educational 
and Publicity Films, signed on December 23, 
1936 at Buenos Aires at the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace.? 
Convention on Nature Protection and Wildlife 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere, 
which was opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union on October 12, 1940.° 


The above-mentioned instruments of ratification 
are dated November 15, 1943. 


Barbadian Laborers in the United States 


The American Consulate at Barbados, British 
West Indies, transmitted to the Department, with 
a despatch of October 11, 1944, copies of an ex- 
change of notes between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Barbados 
dated September 29, 1944 and October 11, 1944 
modifying the Memorandum of Understanding 
signed May 24, 1944 which provided for the re- 
cruitment of Barbadian laborers for work prin- 
cipally in agriculture and in food processing. 
By the exchange of notes the Memorandum of 


1 British Minister Resident in the Middle East. 

* Report of the Delegation of the United States of 
America to the Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, Conference Series 33, p. 198. 

* Treaty Series 281. 

*Butietin of June 3, 1944, p. 512. 
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Understanding has been modified to provide for 
recruitment of Barbadian workers for employ- 
ment in “industries and services essential to the 
war effort.” The amendment of the Memorandum 
of Understanding became effective on October 
11, 1944. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Reciprocal Trade: Agreement and supplementary ex- 
change of notes between the United States of America 
and Iran—Signed at Washington April 8, 1948; effective 
June 28, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 410. Publi- 
cation 2189. 40 pp. 10c. 

Exchange of Ofiicial Publications: Agreement between 
the United States of America and Iraq—Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Baghdad February 16, 1944; 
effective February 16, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 
403. Publication 2194. 22 pp. 10c. 

Foreign Serviee List (Abridged), October 1, 1944. Pub- 
lication 2205. ii, 61 pp. Subscription, 50ec a year 
(65¢ foreign) ; single copy, 15c. 


OruerR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1942: The Quest for Political Unity in World 
History. H.Doc. 12, Vol. 3, 78th Cong., 1st sess., xiv, 386 pp. 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1943: Proceedings. H.Doc. 527, Vol. 1, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., xxv, 75 pp. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


The articles listed below will be found in the November 
11 issue of the Department of Commerce publication en. 
titled Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Goverp. 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Mexico: Vegetable and Truck Crops”, by Mervin G 
Smith, assistant to the agricultural attaché, Americag 
Embassy, México, D.F. 

“Haiti Soap Markets”, by Vinton Chapin, consul, Ameri. 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, and Marian Drake Hall, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 


VC 
— THE DEPARTMENT = 
I i 
Designation of Officers I 


Alger Hiss as Deputy Director of the Office 
of Special Political Affairs, effective November 1, 
1944, 

Harley A. Notter as Adviser in the Office of 
Special Political Affairs, effective November 1, 
1944. 

Durward V. Sandifer and Benjamin Gerig as 
Associate Chiefs of the Division of International 
Security and Organization, effective November 1, 
1944. 

David A. Salmon as Adviser in the Division of 
Cryptography, effective November 1, 1944. 
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